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What Is Best to Plant : 
As you are now making your selections for your spring planting, your guide should be 
ARISTOCRATS 
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WANT merica’s greatest garden 
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It contains 26 beautiful full- 
page illustrations selected from 
a collection of several thousand 
taken by the author. 


336 Pages 
Bound in Cloth and Boxed 


Price $5.00 


This book may be obtained at 
all bookstores, at The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society 


or from 

THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 

234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Florists 














Flowers 
OpyZ She Telegraphed 
Haris” saver 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 
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Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: D> 


Haymarket 0281-0282 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some. of the most outstanding cut flower |; 


varieties at a low price per 100. 


Size Size 
Alice Tiplady (fine 1" te ita” 063" 
GOGES?.  eececinis hess $3.00 $2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 
EE? bs Wintaae'e 9 HK 2.00 1.50 
Herada (Mauve) ...... & 3.00 2.50 
Paname (Pink) .. +... 2.00 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton (Pink) 2.50 2.00 
Schwaben (yellow) .... 2.50 2.00 


Order early as stock is limited. Orders 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25c extra for postage 

J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
276 East Main St. 


Orange, Mass. 
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Late March Work 


CLEAN up the garden as soon as possible, burning any crop 
remnants from last year in order to kill whatever insect 
pests may have wintered over in them. 

UNCOVER the perennial beds gradually, and keep the 
covering at hand so that it may be replaced if there is a 
return of cold weather. 

START the tubers of Tuberous-rooted Begonias in boxes of 
earth or in pots indoors, barely covering them with soil. 

START the seeds of slow-growing annual flowers in boxes 
of earth or in pots. These flowers include Lobelias, 
Zinnias, Pot Marigolds, Petunias, Asters, Heliotropes, 
Ageratums and Salvias. 

START Canna roots in boxes or large pots indoors. They 
are easily separated and each part which has a crown 
attached will make a new plant. 

IN the warmer sections Bush Roses may be pruned, special 
care being taken to cut out dead wood and whatever 

wood may have been killed back. 

ORDER Roses immediately. It is always best to plant 
dormant Roses when possible, and this work must be 
done early. 

SNAPDRAGONS for summer may be grown from seeds 
sown in cold frames or indoors within the next week or 
two. Cuttings are also readily made from indoor plants. 
Indeed, cuttings are often made successfully from the 
stems of flowers purchased at the shops in late Winter. 

DAHLIAS may be sprouted in the cellar within the next 
few weeks. This sprouting makes it easier to divide the 
clumps, but care must be taken not to break the necks. 
The easiest way to sprout them is to place them in moist 
sand or in boxes of peat moss. 

MANY of the Lilies can be planted in Spring as well as in 
the Autumn. Orders for them should be placed imme- 
diately. The list includes the Regal Lily, the Speciosum 
Lilies, Henry’s Lily, and the Auratum Lily. 

THE seeds of Cyclamen should be sown in boxes of earth 
or in a greenhouse this month in order to give flowering 
plants next winter. 
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Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 
This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 
Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 

Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
td 





369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 























ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Honors for T. A. Havemeyer and F. R. Newbold 


HE Horticultural Society of New York has voted to 

honor its president, T. A. Havemeyer, and its secretary 

and treasurer, Frederic R. Newbold. by establishing two 
awards for conspicuous achievement in horticulture, to be 
known as the Newbold Award and the Havemeyer Award. 
These awards are to be conferred each year by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at such times, in such forms, and 
under such conditions and standards, as may be determined 
upon by a committee of five members, to be known as the New- 
bold-Havemeyer Awards Committee, which the Chairman of 
the Board of the Horticultural Society of New York has been 
authorized to appoint, for such periods as will secure continu- 
ity of policy, and in such manner as to secure on that com- 
mittee at least one representative of each of the following 
activities : 

(1) Scientific experimentation ; 

(2) Development and distribution of plant life; 

(8) Landscaping and gardening. 

The officers of the Horticultural Society of New York have 
been authorized to establish, with such funds as may from 
time to time be received for that purpose, a trust fund to be 
known as the Newbold-Havemeyer Awards Fund, which shall 
vest in the Board of Directors of the Society, as Trustees, and 
be held in perpetuity for the following purposes: 


To hold and invest the principal; and apply the income 
therefrom in such manner as the ‘‘Newbold-Havemeyer 
Awards Committee’’ may determine and direct provided only 
that the income shall be applied to no purpose other than the 
Newbold Award and the Havemeyer Award. 


It is pleasing indeed, to hear of this action by the Board of 
Directors of the Horticultural Society of New York as these 
men have given unsparingly of themselves, not only for the 
advancement of the organization which they have sponsored 
for so many years, but to the promotion of American horticul- 
ture in its broadest sense. Their leadership and inspiration 
have been most heartening and have been felt many miles from 
their own city. 

Mr. Havemeyer has been Chairman of the International 
Flower Show Committee for many years, and has built this 
exhibition from a doubtful enterprise to the event it is today, 
eagerly anticipated for months in advance by lovers of flowers 
and gardens, drawing people from all parts of the country to 
New York City during Flower Show week. 

The name of Frederic R. Newbold has been synonymous 
with work for gardens and horticulture for so many years 
that it hardly needs any further comment than the tribute 
his organization is paying him. 

May the fund mount, as it deserves, to flattering proportions. 


The Spring Flower Exhibition in Chicago 


HE Flower Show just held in Chicago was the first 
ext exhibition of the kind for fifteen years, and was 
a great success. 

The show was notable for its Roses. Chicago is one of the 
greatest Rose growing centers in the world, and the growers 
had over a million blooms from which to pick a perfect 
fifty. The Garden Clubs had many entries, twenty-nine clubs 
competing in different classes. 

Fifty thousand square feet of floor space in the Hotel 
Sherman was given over to the Flower Show. The largest 
classes were shown in the grand ballroom. An interesting 
feature was the shadow box display under lights in the 
south room. 

In the shadow box exhibit, first prize went to the Riverside 
Garden Club for a cluster of yellow Roses in a black jar. 
The second went to St. Charles, Lll., for a single spray of 
Plum blossoms in a gray bowl. The Lake Forest Garden Club 
with a picture bouquet of pink Roses and Sweet Peas took 
third prize. One purpose of the show seemed to be to help 
people plan out-door gardens. This part of the exhibit was 
under the direction of Erie Buckholz, landscape architect. 

A bronze gateway formed the background of the Garfield 
Park exhibit. This was a reproduction of the entrance to the 
garden of a maharajah near Delhi, India; tropical plants 
such as are seen in India’s gardens were shown. The South 
Park exhibit (one of the most popular) was Grandma’s 
garden, showing an old-fashioned patch, planted with com- 
mon flowers, a bench and even a work basket, apparently 
forgotten on the step. There were also French, English and 
Spanish gardens and several most interesting rock gardens. 








OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN AT THE CHICAGO FLOWER SHOW 
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There were many fine exhibits of cut flowers and potted 
plants shown by local florists; also many other commercial 
exhibitors. The W. Atlee Burpee Company of Philadelphia 
had a beautiful showing of Sweet Peas. The salmon-pink 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was shown for the first time. It is a 
very lovely flower. 

Seulpture also helped in making the Flower Show a suc- 
cess, beautiful in itself and adding to the picture as a whole. 
It is the hope and dream of all connected with this revival 
of the Flower Show in Chicago, that it may be made a per- 
manent institution, adding to the already growing interest in 


the Garden Arts. 
—Sadie Ursula Moore. 





Boston’s Coming Flower Show 

Elaborate preparations are being made for the Spring Ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to be 
held at Horticultural Hall, beginning Wednesday, March 30, 
and extending through the following Sunday. The leading 
feature of this exhibition will be a huge exhibit of Climbing 
Roses, which will oceupy the entire end of the Large Exhibi- 
tion Hall and flow over into some of the adjoining bays. This 
exhibit will be staged by Albert C. Burrage. For many 
months several greenhouses have been given over exclusively 
to the cultivation of Roses for this exhibit, which is to be 
arranged in a manner never before attempted in this coun- 
try, the purpose being to achieve a naturalistic effect. The 
Roses will appear to be growing on a hillside, and there will 
be running water and other features to complete the illusion. 

The Garden Clubs are to have a very important part in 
this show. The Small Exhibition Hall, the Loggia and the 
Mezzanine Floor will be given over to them. These clubs 
are to have a series of small gardens, in addition to various 
classes for table decorations. They have issued a special 
premium list, and a much larger number of clubs will be 
represented than was the case last year. 

A great bulb garden is to be laid out by Mrs. Homer Gage, 
of Shrewsbury, in the Large Exhibition Hall, where there 
will also be various groups made up of choice flowers from 
many private greenhouses. 

The stage in the upper hall will be occupied with an elab- 
orate group put up by Edwin S. Webster. In this hall, too, 
the Carnation growers will compete for several large prizes, 
while on the opposite side of the hall Orchids are to be 
shown in great profusion, and in an original manner. 

There will be music throughout the show. On Friday after- 
noon at 2:30 P.M., Miss Ethelyn M. Tucker, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, will lecture in the Library on ‘‘The Lure of Gar- 
dening as Expressed by its Literature.’’ On Saturday at 
2:30 P.M., Carl Stanton, of Peterborough, N. H., will lecture 
on ‘‘Rock Gardens,’’ and on Sunday at the same hour, Mr. 
B. F. Letson, of Boston, will lecture on ‘‘The Arrangement of 
Cut Flowers.’’ 

The admission fee this year is to be $1.00 for Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and 50 cents for Saturday and Sun- 
day. 





Association of Kew Gardeners in America 

The annual meeting and dinner of the Kew Gardeners in 
America will be held at the Brunswick Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
on Saturday, April 2, at 6.30 p.m. Those intending to be 
present may notify the secretary, William H. Judd, at the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on or before 
Thursday, March 31. 
Schedule of Prizes 

The schedule of prizes and exhibitions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for the year 1927 has just been 
issued. A copy will be sent upon request to any prospective 
exhibitor who will make application to the secretary at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


PRUNING SHRUBS AND TREES IN 
THE HOME GARDEN* 


HE pruning of shrubs, trees and hedges is very simple. 

What is needed as a guide is just ordinary common 

sense—plus a sharp knife. With this equipment you 
can get over most of your pruning difficulties. 

In March and April comes that spring feeling and we 
start to clean and tidy up. The jobbing gardener is called 
in and is told to trim the shrubs and tidy up the place. This 
is the greatest disaster that overtakes the garden. Shrubs 
fall into two classes. There is one class which produces 
blossoms on the old wood, the wooed that was made the 
previous season, and burst into bloom in the early spring 
time. Forsythias are typical of this group. There is another 
class which produces blossoms on the current season’s 
growth; in spring these start into growth, make new shoots 
which later produce flowers. Roses are typical of this group. 

It is obvious that the two groups require quite different 
methods of pruning. The golden rule of pruning shrubs is 
to cut after they have flowered. If pruning be done imme- 
diately after the blossoms are past the plants put forth 
strong young shoots capable of producing the maximum 
amount of flowers the following spring. Forsythia, Spiraea, 
Deutzia—all of the spring-flowering shrubs should be pruned 
immediately after the flowers have fallen. Then you give 
them a proper chance to build up shoots which are vigorous 
and thrifty. 

How much to prune depends entirely upon the space avail- 
able and the form you wish the plants to have. Once a branch 
has served its purpose Mother Nature stifles and kills it. 
What shrubs in general require is the cutting out of the old 
wood and the keeping of the vigorous growing shoots. Sup- 
pose the shrubs have been neglected, have long bare stems 
and are thin and bare underneath. Chop them right down 
to the ground; they will sprout up anew and make bushy 
plants. A tree should be a tree, a shrub should be a 
bush and if a bush is to look its best it must be bushy from 
the ground upward, not merely bushy at the top. We want 
shapely bushes, and to get them we prune in the spring after 
they have flowered. Prune as severely as you like. If the 
ground is poor or if your plants are valuable, give them a 
mulch of manure after pruning. 

It is for you to decide what form you wish a shrub to take. 
If you want a shapely Lilac shrub on a single stem, remove all 
superfluous basal stems. With Lilacs pruning should take 
place regularly immediately after they have flowered, but it 
often happens that Lilacs are neglected ; pruning has been too 
long delayed. If your Lilacs are in this condition you can 
restore them to vigor by hard pruning in the spring, al- 
though this will mean sacrificing a season’s growth. Do it now 
and then at the first burst of spring when the roots begin to 
get active the food materials will be brought to the buds that 
are left. As the leaves manufacture food it will be used to 
build up strong shoots during the full season’s growth. 

Now consider a Mockorange bush, neglected, with old fruit 
of last year and a lot of twiggy growth, a plant that will hide 
a fence but is not fitted to produce first-class flowers. Fine, 
young healthy wood is needed for quality and the maximum 
quantity of blooms. The treatment needed is this: Immediately 
after flowering cut away all weak and old shoots. We might do 
this in early spring to be sure, but then we should lose all the 
flowers, the usual result of irresponsible spring cleaning. 

The chief beauty of scme plants lies in their stems, the 
Siberian Dogwood, for example. The brightest color is always 
on the young shoots; cut away the old wood and give the new 
wood a chance. When the plants get out of hand in size and 
form, chop them down to the ground in spring and the next 
winter they will be a mass of healthy, vigorous shoots. 





*From a class lecture by Mr. E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 
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HEN one plants a tree it is likely to be for the next 

generation. With that thought in mind, tree planting is 

not likely to be done hastily. Yet one sees examples here 
and there which indicate that but little planning or forethought 
has been exercised. Properly used, trees may become the glory 
of any estate. That fact was brought home to all who were for- 
tunate enough, last year, to visit the home of Mrs. William C. 
Endicott, at Danvers, which was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. There are many fine 
features on this estate, but none surpass the wonderful old trees, 
some of which have been growing for a hundred years. One of 
the lessons to be learned from the planting on the Endicott 
place is the value of Evergreens as a background for flowering 
shrubs. 

The accompanying illustration indicates this fact at least in 
some measure. It is obvious that the well-grown specimen of 
Fringetree (Chionanthus) would be much less attractive if it 
stood alone. Its setting among the Evergreens, and particu- 
larly with a fine specimen of Spruce as a foil, emphasizes 
its charm as nothing else could do. This picture also 
indicates the value of Evergreens which carry their branches 
to the ground. The number of Evergreens which can be de- 
pended upon to do this is not large. The Norway Spruce is 
very effective in this way during the early part of its life, 
but is not a long-lived tree, and eventually becomes bare at 
the top. It can hardly be expected to remain in fine condition 
for longer than half a century. The Rocky Mountain Fir, 
on the other hand, remains in good condition for a much 
longer time. It is unexcelled as an ornamental Evergreen in 
places where trees of large proportions may be grown. 

If smaller trees are needed, as will be the case on estates of 
limited area, the Japanese Fir (Abies brachyphylla or homo- 


PLANTING TREES FOR LAWN EFFECTS 


lepis) may be chosen with the assurance of having a fine tree 
in a reasonable length of time. This Fir is just as much at 
home here, apparently, as in Japan, and while not growing 
over 75 feet high, is always symmetrical and thrifty looking. 
Abies Veitchii, another tree from the Orient, is almost as 
good. 

The number of native Evergreens useful for lawn planting 
is not large. One of the best is the Carolina Hemlock, which 
was introduced many years ago but has been very slow in 
achieving the popularity which its merits warrant. It is just 
as hardy in New England as the native Hemlock, and a better 
tree for lawn purposes. Indeed, it can hardly be surpassed as 
a specimen Evergreen, carrying its branches to the ground 
and invariably exciting comment when well grown because of 
its symmetry, the wealth of its foliage and its lovely color. 

Perhaps the Blue Spruce has been planted more widely as 
a lawn tree than any other Evergreen, but fortunately garden 
makers are coming to realize that this tree has an exotic ap- 
pearance which makes it out of harmony with most planting 
schemes and that at the best it should be used sparingly. No 
one would feel justified in saying that the Blue Spruce should 
be discarded. An occasional specimen, especially when grown 
among other Evergreens, adds a pleasant note, but when used 
alone or in too great numbers, the effect is not good. 


In planting an estate, the best results are obtained by com- 
bining a certain number of deciduous trees with evergreens, 
care being taken to choose those which have a form of growth 
in general harmony with the others. To plan and plant a piece 
of ground with trees and shrubs so as to obtain a pleasing 
permanent effect is fully as difficult as furnishing and decorat- 
ing the living room of a large and pretentious house. It is an 
undertaking which should be committed when possible to the 
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hands of an expert who is familiar with planting materials 
and their uses. If this is impossible, very careful study should 
be given to the form and habits of the trees to be used, and 
also to the texture and color of the foliage. These are two 
points which have a very important bearing on the success of 
the venture. 


AGERATUM FRASERI 


Ageratums vary much in the freedom of their blooms. The 
most persistent bloomer is probably A. Fraseri, which is one 
of the newer varieties but one with which florists have already 
become familiar. This variety has good color and flowers prac- 
tically all summer. For that reason and because of its dwarf, 
compact habit, it is an unusually good edging plant. As a rule 
it does not grow over ten inches high, and if not crowded will 
remain even more dwarf. Crowding the plants forces the 
growth upward—a fact to keep in mind when planting an 
edging. 

The only other point to be remembered when planting A. 
Fraseri is that does not like a heavy, cold soil. It will not 





THE NEW AGERATUM FRASERI 


thrive in such soils, where the old-fashioned Ageratum would 
do reasonably well. It is heavy clay soil which causes the leaves 
to turn yellow. In a somewhat light soil and in an open situa- 
tion, Ageratum Fraseri is an exceedingly useful plant, and 
one to be recommended freely. 


THE SEA HOLLIES 


The Sea Hollies (Eryngiums) may be grown either as gar- 
den plants or as flowers to cut for winter. They keep just as 
well as the better known strawflowers and are quite as pretty. 
They are distinct from any other genus of plants; the peculiar 
spiny foliage, massive growth, the different shades of color, 
and different forms and shapes render them conspicuous. The 
growth of the Sea Hollies is robust and rigid, the stem stiff 
and wiry, and the flowers, when cut, last a long time. For 
winter decoration they are cut when the foliage and flowers 
are dry. For a week or two they should be suspended upside 
down in a dry shed. On no account place the stems in water 
if you wish to preserve them. 

The culture of Eryngiums is easy, requiring but little atten- 
tion. Dig the soil deeply, at the same time working in a little 
manure. An extra heavy soil should be made lighter by the 
addition of leaf-soil, road sand, wood ashes, or anything of a 
like description. To raise them from seed is easy. The seed 
may be sown in a cool greenhouse or frame in March or late 
May in a bed in the open. When large enough to handle, prick 
them out into another bed of light soil and in autumn or 
spring transfer them to their permanent position. Another way 
to increase the stock is by the division of old roots in spring. 


HARDY PENTSTEMONS 


HEN you say of the Pentstemons, in your issue of 

March 1 that ‘‘this plant cannot be considered really 

hardy in the North,’’ I seem to find room for disagree- 
ment. I do not, of course, know to what particular species you 
refer nor how far North you have in mind, but the statement 
cannot properly be applied to several species in my own 
region where the temperature often goes down to 10 degrees 
below zero in the winter. 

A: number of species live year after year in the open ground 
with no protection whatever. Among these are Pentstemon 
cobaea, P. Torreyi, P. Brabdegeei, P. grandiflora, P. hirsutum, 
P. laevigatus, P. digitalis, P. albidus and several others that 
I have not yet found names for. The point is, I think, that 
‘*biennial’’ and ‘‘perennial’’ are quite arbitrary distinctions ; 
there are many plants that do not abide by them. The Even- 
ing Primrose and Teasel, for examples, are truly biennial, 
and the Peony and Dictamnus are long-lived perennials, but 
in other genera there are all grades between, in spite of the 
books, and the differences are not always a matter of hardiness. 

With me, Pentstemon unilateralis dies as soon as it pro- 
duces a good crop of fruits, while near by P. Brandegeei from 
Colorado, dug out of the ground with a stick and carried 
home in my pocket, has grown stronger and more floriferous 
for the past five years. 

A similar situation is found in Rudbeckia. Strains of R. 
hirta run the gamut from strict annuals to biennials and even 
perennials. Close to this species in the manuals is R. fulgida, 
which, so far as I know, is always a perennial. It is of course 
true that plants that are doubtfully hardy in a given region 
may be quite hardy in a warmer one, and this is probably 
true of the Pentstemons, but the fact that P. unilateralis, an 
inhabitant of the high cold lands in Colorado, often fails in 
midsummer, convinces me that it is probably not a perennial 
anywhere. I think, therefore, that some investigation might 
give us numerous species of Pentstemon that would prove 
hardy in nearly all parts of the North. 

—Willard N. Clute. 
Joliet, Ill. 


THE PRUNING OF HEDGES 


Hedges in America have come into prominence and the time 
is approaching when every garden will have a hedge of some 
sort, so it is just as weli to know how to care for it. There is 
nothing more beautiful than a well trained hedge, but as a 
rule those one sees are thick at the top and bare at the bottom 
and are not of much use, either as ornaments or for providing 
seclusion. It is all a matter of pruning. First and foremost a 
hedge should be pyramidal in section, so that light and air 
can reach every part of it equally. So trim your hedge in such 
a manner that it is broadest at the bottom and tapering upward. 

If you are going to have a good hedge the ground must be 
prepared as it must be for any other plant. If your hedge is 
going to cost you five dollars it will pay you to invest twenty 
dollars in good soil in which to plant the hedge. Having well 
prepared the trench, digging it a couple of feet wider than 
the plant’s spread, put in proper soil, spread out the roots of 
the plants, place soil in and around them and make it firm, 
trim the sides and tops and let them grow. The next year’s 
treatment will depend upon the quality of material used. 

If the plants are thin below it pays to chop the hedge right 
down to the ground and thus get many Shoots from below. 
Trim it regularly with shears but start it right. 

A thin Hawthorn hedge can be broyght back by the old 
fashioned method of slicing and laying the stems anglewise, 
but if properly clipped from the beginning it remains thick 
and broad at the bottom. Any hedge plant can be trained into 
a hedge, broad at the base and tapering upward. The only 
thing to be remembered is to start it right by pruning in such 
manner that the base will be kept broader than the top. 
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THE VARIED CHARMS OF THE DOGWOODS 


OST persons associate the word Dogwood almost ex- 
clusively with Cornus florida, which is grown for the 
beauty of its early flowers, but there are many other 

species of the Cornus, several of which are valuable and hand- 
-ome garden plants, although perhaps less spectacular than the 
lowering Dogwood. They run through a wide range, varying 
from low growing shrubs to plants which are practically trees. 
Some are native shrubs, while others come from foreign lands. 

Cornus alternifolia, which will in time grow to a height of 
25 feet, is an American plant, the habit of which is very 
distinet, as the branches are arranged in irregular whorls, 
forming flat, horizontal, spreading tiers. The veining of the 
thick leaves is very distinct too, and in the Spring the plant 
produces panicles of creamy white flowers which are fol- 
lowed by dark blue fruits. 

From Western China comes Cornus controversa, which re- 











type has dark, blood-red branches, while those of the variety 
flaviramea are yellow. There are also varieties with varie- 
gated leaves, like variegata, but they have less value. Cornus 
alba is another species with red branches, and includes the 
variety sibirica commonly called the Siberian Dogwood, with 
bright red branches. 

When Winter comes, these Dogwoods with bright colored 
stems provide a very welcome relief from the drab and dreary 
appearance of the average garden. If they are planted so that 
they can be seen from the living room and dining room win- 
dows, they will form a never-ending source of delight. The 
fact must be kept in mind, though, that they will keep their 
brilliant color only if they are cut back hard each Spring, as it 
is the new wood which carries the richest hues. 

One other Cornus which may be mentioned because of its 
value in the Autumn is C. sanguinea, the leaves of which 








FLOWERS OF CORNUS ALTERNIFOLIA 


sembles the American Cornel just named in general appear- 
ance, but has broader flower clusters and blooms a week or ten 
days earlier. Probably the largest specimen to be found in the 
United States is included in the collection on Peter’s Hill in 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

Cornus racemosa is a Cornel which has been found useful 
for roadside planting. It is very different from the two species 
just named, being dwarf in its habit, seldom growing more 
than six feet high. Its clusters of creamy white flowers are 
produced at the same time as the native Wild Roses, and the 
combination of pink and white when these plants are used 
together is very attractive. The flowers are followed by white, 
translucent fruits, borne on bright red stalks, and are dis- 
inctly ornamental, remaining in good condition for several 
weeks, 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas), was formerly a com- 
‘on garden shrub but has been neglected in recent years. It 

worth restoring to gardens because it blooms very early, 
ming ahead of the Forsythias, and its smail yellow flowers, 

rne in clusters, give a pleasant hint of Spring. 

One other form of Cornus which should have special men- 
‘ion is C. stolonifera, commonly called the Red Osier Dog- 

ood. This species and the variety flaviramea deserve a place 

1 all gardens where winter color is a desirable feature. The 


at 


gradually turn the color of old Spanish leather. This is a 
European Cornel, but is perfectly at home in New England, 
where it grows ten or twelve feet high and form a mass of 
stems, often broader than the height. Neither the flowers nor 
the fruit is of great beauty, but the plant is worth growing 
for the color of its Autumn foliage. 


CARRYING OVER CYCLAMEN 


Please tell me how to carry over Cyclamen plants for another year. 

Most flower lovers do not attempt to carry over Cyclamen 
plants. It is quite possible, however, to do this. The flowers the 
second year are usually smaller than the first year, but are 
produced in even greater profusion. If they are to be carried 
over, water should be gradually withdrawn until growth stops 
and the leaves drop. Then the bulbs may be rested, and potted 
up again in Autumn. Another plan is to pull off the older 
leaves when the flowers are blooming, and then to repot them 
at once, using a pot which is slightly smaller. If kept in a 
sunny window or in a greenhouse new growth will gradually 
start and by early summer the plants may be shifted to a 
larger pot and carried on until winter. The latter plan gives 
the earlier flowers but involves a greater amount of work. 
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A VISIT TO THE GARDENS 
OF TRIPOLI 


HE Botanie Garden or Agricultural Experiment Station 

of Tripoli is more general in its interests than are the 

gardens of Morocco. There I recall Meknes as growing the 
old Arabic perfumes, Marrakech as experimenting in the culti- 
vation of fruit, and the large garden of Rabat as being similar 
in its plants to the gardens of California. All these gardens 
depend on irrigation and the Italians are proud as they well 
may be of having subdued the sands of Tripolitania to their 
use. We saw one windmill which pumped water where experi- 
ments in starting young trees were being made which was con- 
trolled not only by wind but by electric power and gasolene. 
Another element to be mastered in Tripolitania are the winds 
for it is a flat country and there are no hills to break their force. 
To overcome them the fruit garden here is surrounded on three 
sides by Eucalyptus trees from sixty to seventy feet high which 
had been planted only nine years. We also saw some Acacia 
trees from twenty to thirty feet tall which were planted three 
years ago. They were all in bud and we wished we might 
linger in Tripoli to see them in bloom. 

On the fourth side of the fruit garden was a line of beautiful 
tall Cypress trees. Here we found the Almond trees in bloom 
and a planting of Peas in blossom. There were many varieties 
of citrus trees, thirty different kinds of Orange trees being 
grown, Grapefruit, and one tree we were told was a hybrid 
between a Lemon and an Orange. Roses were just coming into 
bloom. These came chiefly from Italy and Bulgaria as the Rose 
is not indigenous to Africa, although it grows well both in 
the northern and the southern parts. 





We were shown two greenhouses where the plants were 
much as with us, a variety of Crotons, Cyclamen, the Aspara- 
gus Fern, Smilax and Palms. Much good work is being started 
here. But this station is used not only for starting vegetables, 
fruit and trees, is is also interested in the breeding of horses 
and cows. The horses are bred from Arab, French and Italian 
stock, and the cattle from the brown Tripolitania with the 
white or other Sicilian breeds. We were shown the spineless 
Cactus, Prickly Pear or Barbary Fig with which the animals 
were fed. How much Luther Burbank had to do with this was 
one of the many questions to which we could not get answers. 

Outside this garden we have seen much Mesembryanthemum 
growing as a retainer to the sandbanks and everywhere the 
Date Palms soar into air making Tripolitania more beautiful 
in this way than many parts of the Orient, more like the 
banks of the Nile. The Palm and Olive seem to be the only 
trees indigenous to this sandy oasis and both add much to the 
beauty of the scenery. 

Vhat has surprised us in old Tripoli has been its enter- 
prising modern life, so that in many ways it seems like one of 
our modern western American towns which is being boomed. 
Building is going on everywhere and there are broad, well 
made streets stretching out into the country, on the sides of 
which we saw the yellow Gorse and pink Asphodel in bloom. 

There are good hotels in Tripoli. It is a white, clean city with 


a picturesque background of native life, camels carrying big 
paniers full of stones to help in the construction of the roads, 
scribes crouched under the pink or white arcades, men playing 
on pipes made of ox horns, and many women wrapped in 
white mantles but with unveiled faces walking through the 
streets. The veiled Mohammedan woman is not often seen in 
the streets of Tripoli. There is much of beauty and of interest 
here and the charm of the forests of Palm trees would alone 
make this oasis worthy of a visit, they are so beautiful. 





Leaving the pretty oasis where the walled city of Tripoli 
is built and driving out towards the wonderful old Roman 
ruined cities of Leptis Magna and Sabrata, or towards the 
hills where at Gharyan the Troglodytes have built houses in 
holes in the ground, we were impressed by the resemblance 
of the desert to our own Arizona land. There is a similar 
shrubby growth like our Mesquite or Chapparal with the Aspho- 
del taking the place of the Yucca or Mexican Soap Plant. They 
are not dissimilar in growth. Each has a tuft of stiff green 
leaves from which a tall spike of blossoms rises. Only nowhere 
in Arizona do I remember such vivid green grass as we saw 
on our drive to Gharyan. It is like the vivid green of the banks 
of the Nile. Nor do I recall in our desert such painstaking 
planting as has been done here to retain the sands. We irri- 
gate and plant where we get water and obtain a wonderful 
result. The Italians do more; they plant wide areas where they 
have not yet got water. The country stretched out far in the 
distance on either side the road where holes had been dug for 
the planting of trees, probably the Eucalyptus as it is much 
grown here. Beautiful large Olive trees resembling in many 
places the round growth of our Live Oaks are indigenous here 
—but otherwise I have not been able to get information about 
any trees native to the desert. The land is still ploughed in 
places by the camel with the crotched stick but he is fast giving 
place to the large modern tractor. It is needed on this broad 
sweep of land. Three years ago it seemed to be needed in the 
Argentine but when I made inquiries as to why we did not see 
more of them used, I was told that horses were cheaper than 
gasolene there. That does not seem to be the principle on 
which Tripolitania is being colonized. Conte de Bons is work- 
ing for results. 





We are fortunate in being here the week the fair to cele- 
brate the fifth year of the Italian control of Tripolitania was 
opened, so we have seen much of unusual interest. Conte de 
Bons, the Governor of Tripolitania, in his opening speech said 
‘that to govern is to will, to will is to believe.’’ He also spoke 
of the good feeling there is now between the Italian and Arab 
peoples. They everywhere seem happy. The night of the open- 
ing of the fair they had a large torchlight procession headed 
by a troop of Italian officers and soldiers on camelback. The 
Arabs danced while marching and were full of play, lowering 
and lifting their large green or crimson flags. All was most 
orderly and happy. 

At the military maneouvres the next morning we saw the 
young Duca degli Puglie on his camel and he looked every 
inch the prince as he drove from the battlefield through the 
city gate. Young, tall and handsome, we certainly have been 
glad to lift our palms in salute to him and to his Excellency 
the Governor, a charmingly gracious man of sixty or over. 

In old Fez, Morocco, we were impressed with the history of 
past ages, it seemed as if all there had so much of the past 
to tell us; here in old Tripoli our thoughts are carried into the 
future so much new enterprise is here. We think not of the 
past even in the streets of the old suks, but of the future o! 
the fertile sands of Tripolitania which the Italians are sub- 
duing. We have enjoyed our visit here, and feel that there is 
a great future for this country. 

—M. R. Case. 
Tripoli, Morocco, 
February 18, 1927. 
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A CRITICISM OF MR. REHDER’S 
NEW BOOK 


We have long been waiting for an authoritative manual of 
cultivated trees and shrubs and that of Mr. Rehder promised 
to fill the bill in every way. And so it does in every way 
but one. That one is of sufficient interest to horticulturists 
to warrant a protest. 

The most respectable and important disseminators of 
plants in America, through their accredited organizations, 
have long been struggling to get unanimity of usage in plant 
names for the sake of all who are concerned with buying, 
selling, or otherwise using plant material. After great effort 
and expense the admirable ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’”’ 
was published and adopted. It does not pretend in any way 
to interfere with the obscure contortions of the technically 
scientific botanist in his endless struggle to find the defin- 
itively ‘‘true’’ name for plants. It merely purports to make 
the whole subject intelligible and useful to the average in- 
telligence. 

Mr. Rehder ignores this useful effort. Indeed, he goes to 
the other extreme and we find many old friends under un- 
expectedly new guises. For instance: 


New names given as 
preferable by Rehder 
Abies alba 

Picea Abies 

Picea glauca 
Pseudolarix amabilis 


Old names recognized in 
“Standard Plant Names” 
Abies pectinata 
Picea excelsa 
Picea canadensis 
Pseudolarix kaempferi 


I do not ask that Mr. Rehder or any other scientist should 
forsake his own light in the search for truth, but the sooner 
that scientists forsake their isolation, the sooner their work 


will become generally useful. The manual might at least have 
acknowledged in an index the names of plants as we ordi- 
nary folk find them in ‘‘Standardized Plant Names.’’ 

Until the manual is brought into touch with us in some 
such practical way, it must remain to a considerable extent a 
scientifie curiosity. 

—Fletcher Steele. 
3oston, Mass. 


BOOKS ON THE PLANTING OF 
SMALL GARDENS 


In the last issue of Horticulture there was a list of books on 
the planning of the small garden. The planting of such a gar- 
den needs equally careful thought, for with limited space the 
choice of suitable plants is more exacting. The following books 
are filled with practical suggestions on the treatment of small 
gardens. They may be found in the Library of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society: 

Annuals and biennials, by Gertrude Jekyll (English) 

Annuals, hardy and half-hardy, by C. H. Curtis (English) 

Colour in the flower garden, by Gertrude Jekyll (English) 

Complete garden, by A. D. Taylor 

Continuous bloom in America, by Louise Shelton 

Flower growing, by Leonard Barron 

A garden blue book, by H. 8. Ortloff 

Garden-making and keeping, by H. Findlay (See chap. xi, xii, p. 
133-170) 

How to make a flower garden, by L. H. Bailey 

Little book of annuals, by A. C. Hottes 

Little book of perennials, by A. C. Hottes 

My garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder 

My garden in autumn and winter, by E. A. Bowles (English) 

My garden in spring, by E. A. Bowles (English) 

My garden in summer, by E. A. Bowles (English) 

Noses in the little garden, by G. A. Stevens 

Seasons in a flower garden, by Louise Shelton 

Variety in the little garden, by Mrs. Francis King 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS AT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


The following books have recently been added to the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 
Art and craft of garden making; 5th ed., by T. H. Mawson. 1926. 
Beautiful flowers and how to grow them; rev. ed., by H. J. and 
W. P. Wright. 1926. 
Big Crops from little gardens, by A. B. Ross. 1925. 
California garden flowers; 3d ed., by E. J. Wickson. 1926. 
The English flower garden; 14th ed., by W. Robinson. 1926. 
Farrer’s last journey, upper Burma, 1919-20, by E. H. M. Cox. 
Fertilizers; 2d ed. rev., by E. B. Voorhees. 1926. 
The flower garden day by day, by Mrs. Francis King. 
See “Horticulture” February 15, 1927, p.68. 
Garden flowers, by R. M. McCurdy. 1926. 
Gardens, by J. G. Cosgrave. 1925. 
A handbook of flowering trees and shrubs, by R. C. Notcutt. 1926. 
Italian gardens of the renaissance, by J. C. Shepherd and G. A. 


1926. 


1927. 


Jellicoe. 1925. 

Italian landscape in eighteenth century England, by E. W. Man- 
waring. 1925. 

Manual of cultivated trees and shrubs, by Alfred Rehder.. 1927. 

See “Horticulture” February 15, 1927, p.60. 

Manual of plant diseases, by F. D. Heald. 1926. 

Modern gardens, by P. S. Crane. 1926-7. 

The old gardens of Italy, by A. LeBlond. 1926. 

Principles of flower arrangement; 2nd ed., by E. A. White. 1926. 

Principles of plant growth, by W. W. Robbins. 1927. See “Horti- 


culture” February 15, 1927, p.68. 
The rainbow bridge, by R. Farrer. 1926. 
School and home gardens, by C. L. Quear. 


ADDITIONAL VIOLAS WHICH ARE 
GOOD GARDEN PLANTS 


The article under the above heading in Horticulture for 
February 15 fails to make mention of some very good Violas, 
amongst them Haslemere, which in my opinion is one of the 
most charming, with lilac-pink flowers produced very freely 
through the summer. It has a neat habit, comes fairly true 
from seed and proves to be a free winter bloomer under glass. 
V. gracilis is a very fine species for the rock garden or border. 
The flowers are rich violet in color. A form named Purple 
Robe is of a deeper color while still another form, Lord Nelson, 
has a very stocky habit and carries rich deep purple flowers all 
summer. 

The cornuta varieties, both alba and atropurpurea (syn. 
G. Wermig) should be headed back well twice during the 
season to ensure a continuous crop of flowers. The cornutas 
do not come true from seed but are very easily increased by 
cuttings or division of the roots. 

Jersey Gem is undoubtedly the best acquisition we have 
yet had in the Viola family. In Great Britain this Viola goes 
under what is really a more descriptive name in Blue Gem. I 
have this season a pure white form of Jersey Gem which makes 
a very useful plant. Florariensis, which M. Correvon rated 
highly, grows well here and flowers freely. The habit of the 
plant is sprawly and the color far less desirable than in sev- 
eral other species and forms. Bowles’ Black, with small cireu- 
lar flowers of a glossy black color, relieved by a small golden 
centre, is really unique. Apricot, the color of which the name 
indicates, is tinted orange towards the centre. It lacks the 
vigor of some others but is quite unusual. Even more striking 
is Bizarre, in which the upper petals are rich violet and the 
lower ones clear apricot, a very telling combination. 

None of the Violas named should have very much shade. 
They will flower far more profusely in full sun, but on the 
other hand, the larger blooming bedding forms will persist 
longer if they receive at least partial shade. We cannot, unfor- 
tunately, flower them right through the summer as in Great 
Britain, where they are a never ending source of delight to 
American visitors. 


1926. 


—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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being done by the Arnold Arboretum in Boston in 

the introduction of new trees and shrubs, and it 
is natural to find the question frequently asked: ‘‘ What 
plants now growing in gardens have been introduced by the 
Arboretum?’’ It must be understood at the beginning that 
only trees, shrubs and shrubby vines are grown on the 
grounds of this institution. Herbaceous plants are not dealt 
with. I have no doubt that the most generally planted of the 
shrubs introduced by the Arboretum is the Japanese Berberis 
Thunbergii which was raised in 1875 from seed sent to it by 
the late Max Leichtlin of Baden-Baden, in his day one of the 
foremost gardeners of Europe. This Japanese Barberry is a 
good plant; it has a pleasant dwarf habit, and the bright 
green leaves appear early with the flowers which are pro- 
duced in rather dense clusters, unlike the racemes of the 
common Barberry. The leaves turn beautifully in the autumn 
and make a fine contrast with the fruit which hangs late on 
the branches. American nurserymen took up this shrub early 
and millions of plants have been planted in the eastern 
states. There are several forms in cultivation varying chiefly 


M UCH interest has been aroused in the work which is 


forming an excellent ground cover or a useful plant to cover 
low walls. It has not yet flowered or produced seed in the 
Arboretum where it was raised in 1892. 

Asiatic Azaleas 

The shrub with the most brilliant and showy flowers which 
the Arboretum has introduced is the flame-colored Azalea 
(Rhododendron Kaempferi), the seeds of which were col- 
lected by Professor Sargent on the mountains of central 
Japan in 1892 and were first planted here in the Arboretum. 
It is a shrub with a rather open, irregular habit, usually not 
more than three to five feet high, with dark green, lustrous, 
deciduous leaves which do not fall until late in the autumn 
and which appear usually just after the bright red or rosy 
pink flowers. It early attracted attention and now is not 
rare in nurseries, and has already been a good deal planted 
in the norther states. 

Another Japanese Azalea, Rhododendron japonicum, 
which has lately been planted in considerable numbers in 
the Arboretum, is a handsome, orange-red flowered species 
and one of the parents of the ‘well known Azalea mollis of 
gardens. The flowers are as handsome as those of that hybrid, 





in habit, and it is sometimes used successfully in form- 
ing dwarf hedges. There are handsomer Barberries but 
none which is more useful. 

The Arboretum shrub which, next to the Barberry, 
has been most generally planted is the North China and 
Mongolia Cherry, Prunus tomentosa, which was first 
raised here in 1884. This is a broad, round-topped shrub, 
with a rather dense head of branches which under 
favorable conditions sometimes forms a head fifteen to 
eighteen feet across. It is the earliest of all the Cherries 
in the Arboretum to flower, and the pale pink flowers 
open as the leaves begin to unfold. It was early dis- 
eovered that this Cherry was hardy far north, and it 
has been planted for its fruit in the Dakotas, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and northern Minnesota in great quan- 
tities. All these plants came from the one raised in the 
Arboretum forty years ago. It has sometimes been 
found successful as stock on which to work other 
species, and the fruit has been much improved and is 
still being experimented with, especially in South 


Dakota. 








The Evergreen Bittersweet 

Two forms of the Japanese Evonymus radicans, first 
planted in the Arboretum in 1892, have become common 
in northern gardens. The best known of these is the 
variety vegeta raised here in 1876, a common plant in 
the woods of northern Japan where it covers the 
ground and climbs high into the trees. This vine has 
thick, leathery, dark green and very lustrous leaves 
and is the only form of this Evonymus which produces 
flowers and fruit freely in this climate. It is the only 
vine, too, with persistent leaves, which is hardy in New 
England, where it can be used successfully to cover 
brick or stone buildings and walls. There are many 
houses in eastern Massachusetts which have been 
covered with it, the branches being often cut close to 
the wall, making a compact mass of green. Apparently 
it does better in New England than it does further 
south where it is often injured by scale insects. It is 
the plant called Evergreen Bittersweet. 

The other form which has proved hardy here is the 
variety microphylla, more generally grown in nurseries 
as Evonymus kewensis. It is a dwarf plant growing 
only a few feet above the surface of the ground and 
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and it is a very superior plant in its greater hardiness and 
more vigorous constitution. It should certainly replace it 
in this country. 

Another eastern Asiatic Azalea, Rhododendron poukhan- 
ense, a common Korean plant, has also proved a success in 
the Arboretum where it was first raised from seeds gathered 
by Professor Jack on Puk Han, a mountain in the neighbor- 
hood of Seoul, in 1905. As it grows in the Arboretum it is a 
low, wide-spreading shrub with deciduous leaves, and every 
spring covers itself with numerous large, exceedingly fra- 
grant, rosy pink flowers. This Azalea has already found its 
way into commerce from seed gathered in the Arboretum, 
but as small plants with flower-buds are listed at prices from 
$7 to $9 each it is not likely to become common in American 
gardens. 

I am glad to learn that nurserymen in increasing numbers 
are coming for seed of some of the species of Cotoneaster 
discovered by E. H. Wilson in western China, for they are 
exceedingly valuable. It is not improbable that in a few years 
these plants will. soon be as common as Lilacs and Honey- 
suckles in our gardens. Nurserymen, too, in increasing num- 
bers are coming to the Arboretum for cuttings of Poplar 
trees and for the seeds of Crabapples and of American 
Hawthorns, the discovery and introduction of which must 
be considered perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
Arboretum. 

For years seeds of the small-fruited Chinese Pear trees 
have been distributed by the Arboretum to the government 
of the United States, various Experiment Stations, and to 
nurserymen, with the idea that they make the best stock 
on which to graft the garden Pears. Apparently the trees in 
the Arboretum are the only ones in the United States which 
produce fruit, and enough seeds from these must have been 
sent out in recent years to produce millions of plants. 

Engelman’s Spruce 

From the hundreds of trees which the Arboretum has 
introduced into New England a smaller showing has been 
made in American plantations even than that made by the 
shrubs. The handsomest American Spruce tree, Picea Engel- 
mannii, was first planted at the Arboretum in 1879. This 
early planting has produced hardy and fast-growing trees, 
and it is believed that this Spruce is the most valuable timber 
tree which can be planted in northeastern North America. 
Its only drawback as an ornamental tree is a tendency with 
age to lose its lower branches. On the other hand, in the 
case of a tree grown for timber, as this one undoubtedly will 
be, this may be a decided advantage. The largest specimens 
of Picea Engelmannii in the eastern states are in the Arbo- 
retum, and it is doubtful if it can be found in quantity even 
as a small plant in any eastern nursery. 
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Whitneyii Azaleifiora, which is per- Native Plants— not just the most 
fectly hardy and yet looks like an common and showy ones. 

Azalea from ® greenhouse. There is a And Also 

place for this in every garden. 
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For Sale 


A Choice Piece of & 
Perpetual Summerland 
ORTUNATELY for you, its location is [eS 


one that will exactly suit you. ° 
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se 






















As for size, it is neither too big nor too 
little, but one that just fits your requirements. 






In an almost mystic way, this available bit of = 
perpetual summer-land is always flower-filled. 2 








Sometimes it is filled with those lovely old-time 
favorites of our Colonial days. ° 

Then again, it is queenly roses and exquisite = 
gardenias. . 

Or, if you like, literally floods of sunshine- [x 

mms filled daffodils. '° 
kee , Ne . 
“i And of course, violets and orchids, with juicy fx 
6.8 





peaches and thin skinned succulent grapes, 
ripened months before the outdoor ones. 


pobeohe 






As for the cost of this piece of perpetual 
summer-land, that is a detail that can be 
arranged entirely to your satisfaction. 


seleaele 
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At your suggestion, we will gladly call and |e 








ki talk it over, or if you prefer, will send you an 8 
kK] informative piece of printed matter. x 
see Sa ia “e 
cee FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES. 





sel 








eee 


Jord, «. Frurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


















6.9 
= 
lee Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Il. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Ke 
°° Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
lee New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
-8-! Boston Cleveland Denver 
6°@ Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
| = Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro ies 
= Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Oarrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 2 
e,° Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines °° 
°, Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. ee 
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WILSON’S 0. K. 





Trade Mark Registered 














PLANT SPRAY 
We'd Like To Have You Try It !!! 


Are you getting the desired results in keeping your plants, flowers and 
shrubs free from destructive pests? 


Thousands of prominent horticultural authorities, florists and superin- 
tendents of large estates are now using WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY—some of them exclusively. What is the reason? 


Order a trial can today — we know the results! 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is sold wherever insecticides are sold— 
if not obtainable at your dealer write us. 


1 Gallon, $3 5 Gallons, $12 10 Gallons, $20 


Also makers of Wilson’s Weed Killer, the modern way to 
kill weeds, and Wilson’s Scale-O, an effective dormant spray. 
Folders mailed free on request. 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS BARGAINS 


WE can make the following special prices on 
fine nursery grown stock subject to being un- 
sold on receipt of orders: 





(each “x” means one transplanting) (100) (1000) 
3290 Denson Div, 12 06: TB" 25 205. oo ce sccee cscs $35.00 $270 
4800 Austrian Pine, § to 10° x .. 2... cceccccce 17.50 139 
9050 Mugho Pine, 2 vear Seedlings ............. 3.00 18 
3250 Colorado Spruce, 4 to 7” x...............4. 12.00 75 
34000 White Spruce, 6 to 9” x ...............4.. 4.00 25 
tL kl UG, RO. OF ere eee 25.00 175 
S000 Seote Pine, 16 to 30° x 2.6.6. cececcs les 20.00 135 
4300 Japanese Barberry, 18 to 24” x ............ 15.00 90 
14000 American Beech, 6 to 12” Seedling ........ 4.00 24 
3000 American Beech, 12 to 18” Seedling ....... 6.00 40 

And this is only a small part of our complete list of seedlings 


and transplants— we also furnish all varieties of trees and 
shrubs in large sizes for immediate effect, at similarly low 
prices. Write for our 1927 Short Guide and Price List. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 

















WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 






Whether it 1s Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 
you want. 

Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


quote prices. 
THE 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 


















The Carolina Hemlock 


Seed of the Carolina Hemlock, Tsuga caroliniana; was first 
planted at the Arboretum in 1881, and from these early sow- 
ings there are a number of large plants in the collection. 
They have grown rapidly and are perfectly hardy, and by 
many people this is believed to be the handsomest conifer 
which can be grown in New England. Fortunately it is now 
grown in large quantities by at least one Massachusetts 
nurseryman, and can be bought by thousands at a reasonable 
price. It is astonishing how little known, however, this beau- 
tiful tree has remained. 


The handsome Serbian Spruce, Picea omorika, was first 
planted at the Arboretum in 1881 from seed sent here by 
Dr. Bolle of Berlin. It has proved very hardy and one of the 
handsomest exotic trees in the collection, especially interest- 
ing as the only species of Spruce with flat leaves which really 
sueceeds in this climate. It is a tree of compact habit, 
rather dark green leaves silvery on one surface, and has yet 
shown, no failing here beyond the fact that it occasionally 
loses its leader by the attack of the borer which destroys 
the leaves of the native White Pine. This Spruce seems to 
be a tree worth more general attention in this country than 
it has yet received. In its native country it produces valuable 
timber. 


The Cedar of Lebanon 


Still more interesting, perhaps, is the experience of the 
Arboretum with the Cedar of Lebanon. This tree was 
formerly believed to be confined to the Lebanon Range in 
Palestine, and all the trees which have been planted in 
Europe and formerly in the United States were derived from 
these Lebanon trees or from seeds produced by them in 
Europe. The Lebanon Cedar has never been hardy in New 
England. A few years ago it was discovered that it grew 
also on some of the mountains of Asia Minor about five 
hundred miles north of Lebanon in a much colder climate. 


In 1901 the Arboretum sent a collector from Smyrna to the 
home of this tree on the Antitaurus Mountains to collect 
seeds. He was very successful and sent to the Arboretum a 
large quantity. Many of these were distributed among Amer- 
ican and European growers, but nothing has ever been heard 
of any of them with the exception of those planted in the 
Arboretum itself. These have proved hardy but grow some- 
what irregularly in size. Some of them have certainly grown 
faster than any conifer which has ever been tried in the 
Arboretum, and the tallest are now at least thirty feet high. 
For years no one took any interest in any of these trees. 
Now there is hardly a rich man in the country who is not 
willing to pay anything to get one of the large plants. 

Some of the trees have produced a few small cones, but it 
will be probably several years before they yield seed which 
will prove fertile. On the whole this is one of the most inter- 
esting ventures the Arboretum has undertaken, and at least 
shows that there is still much to accomplish in the way of 
improvement of our tree collections. 


COMING EVENTS 


Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second Philadelphia Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second Cleveland Flower 
Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
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THE FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING 


The Willows and Poplars have color now in their brown 


—Bare Spots, a 
twigs; the branches of the Birches are clothed in a shimmering 


coppery bronze; and the Red Osier (Cornus stolonifera) in Here is the an 











the swamp is glowing with a glorious living red. The flower- way it ie IMPORTED Mot | 
buds of the early blooming trees and shrubs are swelling, wait- , | 
; ; : ; ; shipped | 
ing patiently for the warmth of the spring sunshine to bring : 
them into bloom. si he os iT Mi oa 
. e ° . iy e | 
One of the cheeriest and earliest of the flowering shrubs is te — Cau ae . uF eee Nie ame | 
. . — “ 1a green ing wi grow in ense shade't at wi 
the Cornelian Cherry, botanically known as Cornus mas. It ares h cover those unsightly bare spots in my lawn?’’ Thousands | 
oa : ask these questions every Spring. Grass fails in most cases. 
blooms as a rule early in March, although in a late season I enoug The best of all answers seems to be: ‘*‘Japanese Spurge or | 
. . . . . . > ts s s_ 08 
have known it to wait until the middle of April. The Cornelian to cover ee eee i ee er ee | 
Cherry grows to a height of about ten to fifteen feet, and in its 240 sq. ft. Te aonek vg cake eg hvee 3 as in veg. | 
, ‘ . x . ; 8 8 » de 
habit of growth is more like a shrub than a tree. The flowers 1 inch thick and mix it withthe soil; space the plants about 6 inches | 
. ll l ce h il f the 1 d apart. Then apply a layer of Peat Moss 1 inch deep around 
are borne in yellow clusters in the axils of the leaves, an the settings as a mulch. The remarkable moisture retaining 


while they are not very showy, there is something decidedly 
fascinating about the dainty flowers which cover the leafless 
branches. For the best effect Cornus mas should be planted 
against a dark background, and in a location where the sun 
will show up to the best advantage, the coiour and form of 
the flowering twigs. For its very early bloom the Cornelian 
Cherry is most valuable, and it is surprising to me that it is 
not better known. 


The following list of some of the earliest blooming flowers 
has been compiled from observation notes covering a number 


and as a mulch gives the plants an ideal 
start. This means that no further care will 
be needed other than keeping the plants 
mulched with Peat Moss. 

Write for booklet describing the manifold 
uses of Peat Moss for soil improvement. 
Genuine ‘‘G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss costs $4.00 
a bale, F.O.B. New York. Also shipped from 
other principal cities at same or slightly 
higher price. Order now. Sample and 
Literature Free. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 


quality of ‘‘G. P. M.’’ Peat Moss in the soil 
| 
| 










































of years, and an average date of bloom given. In an excep- 
tional year there may be a variance of about five days, but ECOME A JUST OUT! 
these dates will give very nearly the time when one can hit \— New Catalog of Practical 
depend upon a plant to be in bloom. __ Garden Books 
Reliable information on _ the 
MARCH best methods of raising flowers, 
Blooming vegetables, fruits, poultry, or 
Period Dignified; Exclusive Pro- __any other subject pertaining to 
Common Name Botanical Name or om Color March fession not overrun with rural life. Books that will show you 
Christmas Rose Helleborus niger White 10-Apr. 2 competitors. Crowded how to raise things. Written by authors 
Crocus, Cloth of Gold Crocus susianus a: 4” Yellow 27-May 1 / a « hy A for 4 of national reputation, Read and make 
a o ‘* tommasianus 2-4” sasester 27-Apr. 26 $10,000 insomes athaine’d’ by experts. your reading count—increase your effi- 
si ommon ‘*  -vernus 6-8” Purple 19-Apr. 23 to ter d > ciency. 

Glory-of-the-snow Chionodoxa luciliae 3-6” White 21-May 10 ‘Credentials awarded. "We aoe Send for your copy today 
Pansy, — Gold Tufted Viola ee 5-8" —— Amey develepieg t—~ in oriins, started ond Over 500 modern books fully described. 
ommon ‘* tricolor ” Various 13-Frost : ry ¢" F to y t. 

Soot Squill Scilla sibirica 2-6” Blue 15-May 18 Doittoayt it will open your eyes. ‘im ain wee 
nowdrop Galanthus nivalis 4-6” White 10-Apr. 23 . Ray 
Winter-aconite Eranthis hyemalis 5-8” Yellow 17-Apr. 20 a 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. Orange Judd Publishing Company 
17 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 











—Margaret I. Jardine. 





Groton, Mass. 


DAMSON PLUMS 


Get the Earliest Flowers and RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Vegetables Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.50 for « trial and other hardy plant seeds now ready 











Damsons possess many qualities which should commend SS ee ee a aaeeee) See 
q 2m : Samples sent upon request Alpine Specialists 
them to fruit growers, particularly for home consumption and A. W. Harris Mfg. Co. Six Hills Nursery 
for local markets. Abroad, the damson is in great demand for Sleepy Eye” ‘winn, || Stevenage, Herts England 





canning and preserving. All European plums are divided into 

two groups, the Domesticas, to which belong the large-fruited 

varieties, and the Damsons. The recorded history of the Dam- ‘ 

sons goes back 600 years B. C., to the city of Damascus, where HILL S EVERGREENS 
- a Complete assortment of varieties for 

the Damson or Damask plum is believed to have originated. ornamental use. Price list free. De 


‘ . Luxe catalog in natural colors, 25c. 

Damsons surpass all European plums in productiveness, 

vigor of tree, and hardiness. The fruits are smaller and more Seorgress Gpedtaiian by Parcel Fost. Illustrated Catalog mailed 
astringent than those of the common cultivated plums, and Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. || FERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, MINN. 
for this reason the Damsons have never been so popular as 
the Domesticas. For culinary purposes, however, they are 
unsurpassed. 








15 varieties Hardy Ferns. 
200 varieties Hardy Peren- 
nials. Wild Flowers. Rock 
Garden plants. Evergreen 
Special Introduction Offer: 
6 Ostrich plume, 4 Maiden- 
hair, 4 Evergreen Ferns, 6 
Lady Ferns, 5-year old clumps for $5.00. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. Or one half, 10 Ferns for $3.00. Prepaid 























Shropshire is the best known Damson in this country. . 
French is also a common variety and has larger and more The House of Quality 


productive trees than Shropshire. The fruit of the French is Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 


also larger, handsomer, and may be eaten out of hand when especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
fully ripe. French is believed to be a cross between Shropshire Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
and some Domestica variety. vines. 

Another excellent Damson is Mirabelle. There are several The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
Mirabelles in Europe, but because of their small size they hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


have never found much favor in America. The Experiment 


Station is introducing an ‘‘ American Mirabelle”’ which is CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


larger than the common Mirabelle with round yellow fruit (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


having a sweet, pleasing flavor. The trees of the new variety Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
are small but extremely vigorous and hardy. 
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a Breck Specialty 





Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we sup- 
ply to an exacting clientele fancy 
bowls and pots filled with Lily of the 
Valley growing in specially prepared 
bulb Fibre. 

Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to sup- 
py the highest grade of Pips for forc- 


Pa bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $2. 4 


Per 100 pips, postpaid 8. 


Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart .15 


85 State Street 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 











Anyone wanting to rent land for any = 
ose, 1 mile from R. R., write to Box 9765, 
estboro, Mass. 








ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 








Reeveshire Hurdle Fence 
- ~~ Sent al 


ASTRONG, exceedingly durable fence for 
horses, cows, sheep and pigs, or as a 
boundary for estates. Made Fash of split 
chestnut, in sections 8’ 3’ long, and stands 
4 high. Easily set. Can be moved or stored. 
Low in cost. 


Other distinctive fences, including Old 
Fashioned Post and Ratl Fence for panel- 

ing hunting country,described in illustrated 
Solder, with prices. Sent free om request. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street, New York 














TAP ROOTED DELPHINIUMS 


Generally speaking, Delphiniums from seeds vary in height. 
From the Far West comes note of an attempt to fix the matter 
of height heretofore lacking in even the choicest strains. N. F. 
Vanderbilt of San Rafael, Cal., states ‘‘I believe a basic start 
has been made toward fixation of tallness characters in Del- 
phiniums. Some tested here have gone through the fifth gener- 
ation, improving at each stage of progeny.’’ Good news indeed 
if true, but they must first be tested under differing environ- 
ments. In some D. eardinalis hybrids tests some markedly 
new tap rooted forms were found. Later, this quality seemed 
attached to only the tallest plants. Intercrosses and rigid selec- 
tions now offer colors in clear light, medium and deep blues 
only, but vari-colored bees plainly indicate other developments 
coming. All average six feet in height, with long loose spikes. 
The general growth of habit closely resembles that of D. 
scopolorum and D. cardinalis native types, yet retains the 
large flower size and form. One division, with still closer 
foliage and growth habit of D. cardinalis, still refuses to 
‘*break’’ its self purples, but has still greater tap root forms, 
and blooms profusely in the hottest season only. If both height 
and a deep blue color can be fixed a real contribution to the 
new Delphiniums will be made. 

—N. Vanderher. 


APPLYING LIME 


Most vegetable gardens need an application of lime, and 
not infrequently lime can be used to advantage in the flower 
garden if the fact is kept in mind that certain plants, like 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas and the Lupins resent it. It is better, 
as a rule, to apply the lime in the Fall, but if that has not been 
done, it can be put on in the Spring, early, either after the 
ground has been plowed and before it is harrowed or in any 
ease before any planting is done. If the soil is light, four 
ounces to the square yard will be enough. Where the soil is 
heavy, a little larger application can be made. It is not neces- 
sary to be very particular. If enough lime is put on to give 
the ground a gray color that will be sufficient. Incidentally it 
may be said that one should always wear gloves when apply- 
ing lime, because otherwise it will burn the hands or make 
them very dry. 

Lime is not a fertilizer, but it sweetens sour soils, binds up 


FEET 


‘Rare “Plants from “Hicks 


There’s a Feel o’ Spring 
in the March Wind 


HIS month, if all goes well, there will be a “feel o’ spring 

in the air. You will want to get into the garden, uncover 

the bulbs and some of the plants, turn under the mulch, and 
loosen the soil around the shrubs. 


You can plant anything you choose. It is a good time to set big 
trees—Norway Maples, Lindens, Oaks, Evergreens—in variety. 
Flowering shrubs set this month are likely to give some blooms 
in season. Hicks can supply all these trees and shrubs at reason- 
able prices, and guarantees them to grow. 


Hicks Guarantees These Trees to Live and Grow 

zheee big trees can be planted safely this month, or any other month, 
by Hick’s improved methods—for ‘‘if you love a plant you can make 
it grow any time.’’ Our methods are so distinct that we can guarantee 
trees and shrubs from our Nurseries to live and grow, no matter 
whether your grounds are on Long Island or a thousand miles 
from here. 

Hicks Nurseries will be pleased to mail you a copy of their latest 
catalogue, or to give you full information about the rare plants and 
trees that are produced at Westbury. 


“Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. 1., New York 
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GENUINE 
DODSON 


QUEEN ANNE MARTIN 
HOUSE 

of 48 rooms 
Beautiful house with its 
specially ventilated gar- 
rets, porches and other 
patente d details a sure lure 
or these most useful and 
fascinating birds. Large 9f Changing nests 
house 36 26x37 i in. p Copper for their three 
roof including 22 ft. easy broods. Beauti- 
eelsing pole only $60.00. ful design, made 

rs $18.00 up. of oak, copper 

“Ca ‘atalog on request. in high bis fa 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. dia. $7.00. 


603 Harrison Street - + + - Kankakee, Illinois 


eae 
WREN HOUSE 
Four rooms sat- 
isfies their habit 











The New Gypsophila 
Bristol Fairy 


is offered in our 1927 cat- 
alogue, cheerfully mailed 


on request. 


The Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 


Pinehurst Road Bristol, Conn. 














Import Your Dutch Bulbs 


f Direct 
From Van’t Hof & Blokker 
, Limmen, Holland 
Over 45 years in the American 
trade, atalogue on request 
Representative in 
United States and Canada 


H. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. 
Toronto 4 Canada 








GLOXINIAS 


Fiske’s Superb Strain 
Mammoth Bulbs 


Each, 60c Dozen, $6.00 


Our 1927 Seed Annual mailed 
upon request. Send for 
one today. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 

















Readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ wishing for 
pleasant, comfortable rooms in the coun- 
try, apply to Box 975, Westboro, Mass. 
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light soils, and reduces those which are heavy. It is also 
thought to have some effect in releasing chemicals in the soil. 
Furthermore, it has a deterrent effect upon injurious insects. 
As a rule it is not necessary to apply lime very year. Often- 
times once in five years is sufficient. Garden makers who are 
in doubt about the condition of their soil can test it with strips 
of blue litmus paper, but it is a better plan to send a little 
of the soil to the state experiment station to be tested. In East- 
ern Massachusetts, samples may be sent to the Market Gar- 
deners’ Experiment Station at Waltham. 


THE ISABELLA GRAPE 


Dear Sir :—Horticulture has twice recently given lists of 
grapes suitable for outdoor cultivation. In neither list is any 
mention of the variety once so generally cultivated in New 


England, the Isabella. 

Let me tell the story of my friend of that name. In 1831 
Dr. Thaddeus William Harris, the entomologist (Librarian of 
Harvard College from 1831 to 1856), came to live in an 
ancestral home in Cambridge. He soon bought and set out 
two small Isabella grapevines, on either side of his garden 
door, where they grew and in due time bore fruit. A score or 
more of years later, the old home was burned to the ground— 
nothing left but the old stone doorstep. Poking about in the 
ruins one day, Dr. Harris found that the roots of the vines 
were alive, and he had them earried to his new home and 
planted by the verandah on the south side of the home. There 
they grew and flourished mightily, bearing abundance of fruit 
of remarkably fine flavor—far superior to that of any Con- 
cord, Rogers or Niagara. 

Those vines still live, covering generously the lattices; the 
fruit, however, is scanty, owing probably to unskilful prun- 
ing and lack of proper enrichment. Canes from the vines have 
been carried to Maryland and in that climate are doing well. 


Cambridge, Mass.  —V.L. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Breck’s Nurseries. (Lexington, Mass.) Nursery catalogue. 
Burns, F. C. (San Rafael, Calif.) Delphiniums, Dahlias, seeds. 
Cole, J. W. & Son. (Peterborough, England.) 
New and choice chrysanthemums and zonal pelargoniums. 
Cottage gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) Perennials and other orna- 
mental plants. 
A full, descriptive, illustrated catalogue of garden plants. 
Craig, W. N. (Weymouth, Mass.) Descriptive price-list of hardy 
Roses, rock plants, Liliums, shrubs, etc. 
Lacey, R. A. (14 Myrtle St., Everett, Mass.) Dahlias, Spring 1927. 
A small descriptive booklet of choice varieties. 
Lachine Dahlia gardens. (Lachine, Que.) Dahlias of strain. 
Rockmount Nursery. (P. O. B. 493, Boulder, Colo.) 
Evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs, French hybrid Lilacs, 
perennials, Colorado mountain flowers, Seeds. 
Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc. (Geneseo, N. Y.) “Fraser’s tree book.” 
Fruit and flowering trees and shrubs. 
Totty’s (Madison, N. J.) 1927 Novelties in Roses, Chrysanthemums 
and hardy plants. 
A picked offering from carefully selected sources. The Chrysan- 
themum list if unusually long. 
— Gardens Co. (Mentor, O.) Hardy herbaceous and alpine 
plants. 
An unusually complete and well illustrated catalogue. 


OPHIOPOGON JABURAN 


In his notes on the Ophiopogos in Horticulture for Febru- 
ary 15, Mr. Hamblin speaking of O. jaburan says ‘‘This is 
the best variety for flowers, but may not be hardy.’’ I would 
state that this plant came through ten winters with me while 
in Brookline with but scant protection; it was in well drained 
ground and made really astonishing growth. I see no reason 
why this plant should not winter where its feet are dry. It 
flowered with me very freely and as its leaves are carried 
throughout the season it is rather an interesting and useful 
species. The variegated form of this Japanese plant is grown 
by florists and makes an excellent house plant. 


Weymouth, Mass. —W. N. Craig. 





Seasonable Suggestions 


Annual Flower Seeds for Early Sowing 


SALVIAS 


Bonfire. Bright scarlet; compact bushy habit. Packet, 20 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 

Splendens. all spikes of scarlet flowers. Packet, 10 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

—— en a variety with brilliant scarlet blooms. Packet, 25 cts.; 
0z., 25. 

Parinacea. Long graceful spikes of delicate lavender-blue. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., 75 cts. 
STOCKS 


Giant Ten-Week. Very early; canes: aptions of fragrant, double blooms. White, 
Canary-Yellow, Salmon-Rose, cate Pink, Blood-Red, Lavender, Dark 
Blue, Bright Rose, Crimson, Light Blue. Each, packet, 15 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

Giant Beauty-Flowering. Long spikes of fragrant, very double flowers. 
Almond Blossom, white shaded carmine; Violet Queen; Christmas Pink, 
pale pink; Rose of Nice, carmine-rose; Princess May, yellow; Queen 
Alexandra, lilac-rose; Beauty of Nice, flesh pink; Summer Night, dark 
violet; Snowdrift, pure white; Orimson King. Each, packet, 25 cts.; 


% oz., $1.00. 
VERBENAS 


We offer the following colors selected from a greatly improved strain, produc- 
ing mammoth blooms of brilliant coloring. Giant Blue, Giant Pink, Giant 
Scarlet, Giant White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


VINCAS 


Bright colored blooms; foliage very ornamental, being a handsome shade of 
glossy deep green. Bright Rose; White with Rose Eye; Delicata, delicate 
shade of pale pink; Pure White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


For complete list of Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Plants, etc., refer to 
our new 1927 Garden Annual, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


When considering where to place your order, don’t be influenced by 
price alone. More depends on what you get than on what you pay. I 
make no extravagant promises. My customers advertise my stock bet- 
ter than I can do it. Please listen! “I have ordered things from you 
several times before and want to express my appreciation of the stock 
sent me, as well as your promptness in filling the orders. Your iris, 
peonies and phlox are the handsomest things in my garden, and the en- 
closed list of iris gives me nearly as many varieties as you have in 
your catalog. I have taken several prizes at our Garden Club, and 
passers by always stop and exclaim over the beauty of your flowers.” 
May I Send You My Catalog? 
HE WHO SERVES BEST, PROFITS MOST 
GEO. N. SMITH _ 167 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








More than 100 uncommon varieties 


TIGRIDIA PAVONIA BULBS 


The beautiful and rare ‘‘Tiger flower,’’ 
red with yellow spots, is grown as 
easily as gladiolus. Fine for garden 
culture. Well-grown two-year-old bulbs 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 


Hardy Wild Flowers 


Write for new descriptive list 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg Texas 























ADDISONIA 


QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 

and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 

and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 


Brown, aided by subscriptions. 


The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 
will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 
colored illustrations. 


Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. The 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park New York City 
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TEA GRAB 


(Malus theifera) 
Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 














Richly Colored Roses 


flowering Shrubs 


Grape Vines 


HAT wonderful part of 

western New York, where 
Nature favors all plant life, produces 
some of the finest roots that any gar- 
dener could wish to possess. A special 
list of two-year-old field-grown Roses, 
with many flowering shrubs will be mailed on request. 

Four New Grapes—Portland, Sheridan, Ontario and 
Urbana, from the N. Y. State Exp. Station, with other 
- choice grapes and fruits for better home gardens are 
grown here. We have been established 60 years in the 
famous Chautauqua-Erie grape belt. Write today for our 
free catalogue. 







Box B, Fredonia, N. Y. 



















T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
All Types, Dwarfs, Standards, 


HARDY ROSE Climbers. 150 varieties, includ- 


ing many novelties. 
HARDY LILIUMS for Spring Planting, a very fine selection. 
ROCK PLANTS, 120 of the most dependable varieties. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, a choice collection in 


200 varieties. 
GLADIOLI and MONTBRETIAS, a grand selection of the really 


good varieties. 
Send for a Catalogue Which Contains Many Other Interesting Plants 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 











Bhododendron Maximum 
8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 


Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmias Latifolia) 


THE CARPET PLANT 
(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of moss- 2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 
like growth. Covered in Spring with Hemlock 
tiny white flowers. It may be walked 8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 
on without injury. Holly—The Berried Kind 

Each 30c, Doz. $3 2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 25.00 


25 at the 100 Rates 


All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Oash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 

Meet us on the third floor of the 

NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


March 21-26 Doeville, Tenn. 























| W. C. STICKEL MEMORIAL 


Boston holds the unique position of being tl it city in 
the United States to establish a co-operative v le flower 
market. This was first located on Columb~ wit'l re- 


movals as business progressed to Park 5 Winthrop 

Square, and most recently Tremont Street, 2 the yee 

noted Cyclorama building was purchased andc zed int the 

largest and finest wholesale flower market in «.merica. «tere - 
sales of flowers aggregate $2,000,000 per annum. The ori inal 

market was started in 1892 when William C. Stickel was 

president of the board of directors. This position he filled with- 
out a break until his death 
in 1926. Mr. Stickel gave 
most unstintedly of his 
time and energies for the 
developing of Boston’s | 
great flower mart and his | 
fellow directors, desiring 
in some way to perpetuate 
his memory, have had 
placed on the first central 
column of the flower mar- 
ket, which faces all visitors 
on entering, a bronze tablet 
which in a few words ex- 
presses very lucidly the 
measure of esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow 
directors and by a great 
number of flower growers 
and lovers. 





THE STICKEL MEMORIAL TABLET 


STONE FRUITS RECOMMENDED 


Asked for a list of the stone fruits that would be best suited 
to New York conditions, Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, has prepared lists for the 
several fruits, based on quality and seasonal distribution. 
These lists are arranged in the order of ripening and are re- 
garded by Dr. Hedrick as representing the most desirable sorts 
for setting out in new orchards. 

Beginning with peaches, Dr. Hedrick recommends Greens- 
boro as the best variety for opening the season. This is fol- 
lowed by Carman, Belle of Georgia, Rochester, J. H. Hale, 
Elberta, Wilma, Crosby, and Smock. Most of these varieties 
are well known to New York fruit growers, but the Wilma will 
be a stranger to some. This is an Elberta seedling and prolongs 
the season for that popular type of peach. 

Plums have rather lost in popularity in the East due to the 
competition from western fruit which is remarkable for its 
beauty and quality. If the eastern fruit grower would select 
only the best varieties, however, he could win back much of 
the former prestige of this fruit, says Dr. Hedrick. He recom- 
mends among plums Abundance, Burbank, Bradshaw, Reine 
Claude, Italian Prune, Grand Duke, Imperial Epineuse, and 
French Damson. 


DESTRUCTIBLE METAL LABELS 


FOR TREES AND PLANTS 


For Trees, Bulbs, Tubers, Shrubs, Vines, Transpiants, Bags, etc. Copper 
alloy or zinc. Wired. Writing weather proof and permanent. Quickly 
attached. Size No. 1, %” x 3%”, $1.20 per 100, postage 15c, insured. 
Size No. 2, 1%”x5”, $1.50 per 100, postage 20c, insured. Marking 
stylus free with order. Special prices in quantities. Two samples for 
two-cent stamp. 

Folder Free 


The Ball and 
Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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TRG LIUS 
Glob wer 
Large,'semi- ‘lowers like 
giant ! ittercu, long, strong 
stems, ‘ne for ting. They 
bloom ‘the last “of May and 
June. “Plants make rich green 
clumps which will grow and 
bioom profusely in any good 
garden soil, but do best in rather 
moist locations in sun, or partial 
shade. No collection of hardy 
perennials is complete without 


them. We offer: 


Trollius Europeus. Clear, lemon 
yellow. A beautiful shade. 


Trollius Asiaticus, “Orange Globe.” 
Deep orange with conspicuous 
stamens. 


Either of the above, 50c each. 
$5.00 per 12. 


Our 1927 catalog offers you many 
new and rare shrubs, perennials, 
shade trees, vines, evergreens 
and fruit. 





George D. Aiken 
Box G 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Putney, Vermont 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











UCKWHEAT 
HULLS ‘‘LIGHT AS 


SNOWFLAKES’’ 


For good black earth—use black Buck- 
wheat hulls, the moisture holding soil 
improver which is superior to commercial 
humus. Will not break down even the 
most delicate seedlings. Folder and prices 
upon request. 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 





Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen. 
Shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
Cotoneaster apiculata 


These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 
BLUE HILL NURSERY 


So. Braintree Mass. 











— 





Cherries are always in demand and there are several good 
varieties, among both the sweet and sour kinds. For the 
sour cherries, Dr. Hedrick suggests Early Richmond, Mont- 
morency, Chase, and English Morello. Among the sweet cher- 
ries are mentioned Seneca, Governor Wood, Black Tartarian, 
Napoleon, Schmidt, Tellow Spanish, Lambert, and Windsor. 

Nectarines should be included in every home orchard and in 
most commercial plantings because of their excellence and 
novelty, says Dr. Hedrick. Two varieties, Hunter and Vic- 
torna, are recommended by Dr. Hedrick at this time as being 
especially worth trying. 


ON GRAPES AT AMHERST 


EAR Sir :—In your issue of February 1, on p. 44, there 
is an article which states that Delaware grapes ripen 
about a week before Wordens and that Brightons ripen 

late. In the same mail I received a catalog which classes Brigh- 
ton as early and Delaware as late. I sent to Amherst for a copy 
of ‘‘Grape Growing in Massachusetts.’’ It may interest your 
readers to see a collation of the statements in this pamphlet 
and your article with respect to ripening times I shall arrange 
the varieties in the approximate order of ripening according to 
this information as stated. Opposite each variety in quotation 
marks is the authority. The dates are figured on an arbitrary 
calendar which makes Concord ripen on September 30. As 
the statements are somewhat mutually inconsistent, certain 
arbitrary interpretations or choices have had to be made in 
setting up the calendar. 


Aug. 30 Moyer ‘‘two weeks earlier than Delaware’’ 


Sep. 6 Moore’s Early *“at least three weeks before Concord’’ 
interpreted as 24 days, and ‘‘ usually 
the first week in September.’’ 

Sep. 6 Wyoming ‘about a week before Delaware’’ 

Sep. 9 Winchell or ‘‘very shortly after Moore’s Early’’ 

Green Mountain and ‘‘a few days earlier than Dela- 
ware’’ 

Sep. 11 Salem ‘* a little earlier than Delaware,’’ in- 
terpreted as two days earlier. 

Sep. 11 Campbell’s Early ‘‘two weeks before Concord’’ and ‘‘at 
same time as Moore’s Early,’’ incon- 
sistent with each other in view of 
other statements. Place it half-way 
between the dates Sep. 6 and 16. 

Sep. 13 Delaware ‘about a week before Worden’’ 

Sep. 20 Worden ‘*a week to ten days’’ and ‘‘ten days 
to two weeks before Concord,’’ inter- 
preted as ten days. 

Sep. 20 Gaertner ‘fabout ten days before Concord’’ 

Sep. 20 Lindley ‘*a week or ten days before Concord’’ 

Sep. 25 Brighton ‘‘ripens late’’ ‘‘a little earlier than 
Coneord’’ 

Sep. 25 Niagara ‘fabout with Brighton’’ ‘‘about with 
Worden’’ 

Sep. 25 Diamond ‘a little earlier than Concord’’ 

Sep. 30 Concord 

Oct. 3 Agawam, Barry ‘a little later than Concord’’ 


In considering the times of ripening of different varieties 
of fruits we have always to remember that neither the actual 
times nor even their relative order are the same from season 
to season and from place to place. Moreover, some judge ripen- 
ing by color and others by taste, and the criterion used at 
Amherst is not specified. And some grapes may be eaten com- 
fortably considerably before they are ripe, whereas others 
cannot. In the Year Book of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for 1926, p. 68, Dr. Walter Kendall states: ‘‘ With me, 
but not with others so far as I can learn, Brighton is as early 
as Green Mountain; weeks ahead of any other variety.’’ Fur- 
ther he states: ‘‘I have gradually simmered my list of Grapes 
down to the Green Mountain for the earliest good one, Ver- 
gennes for late, with Brighton, Worden, Delaware, Niagara, 
Diamond, Salem and Agawam for the intermediate seasons.’’ 
Whether he intended to arrange the intermediate varieties in 
order of ripening I do not know, but I should judge that for 
the district around Boston, the order he gives, as it stands, is 
much nearer right than the order given by Amherst. 
Brookline, Mass. —Edwin B. Wilson. 








GOOD 
ROSES 


Our New Catalogue 
Is Ready 


a Nothing but 


| “Good Roses”— 
Old and New, 
conveniently 
arranged under 
colors; truthful 
descriptions 
devoid of exag- 
gerations — 32 
beauties _ illus- 
trated in colors 
(some never before seen in 
America). 

A book that will solve all your 
difficulties in selecting, ordering 
and planting. Our entire at- 
tention is devoted year in, year 
out, to growing: 


“Quality Roses 
in Quantity” 


They are here—ready for 
your garden 














Send for catalogue today 


The ROSE FARM 


Box (R) Purchase—(near 
Rye Lake) 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











THE PALISADES NURSERIES 


specialize in hardy perennials and rock 
plants, and also evergreens. Submit 
your list of requirements and send for 
descriptive catalogue. Wholesale and 


retail. 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
Sparkill, N. Y. 











Glorious Rock Gardens 
A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Chelcest Plants 


. * from -one of 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds the'iat cest 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 
from the mountains and poate of the world. Lists post paid. 
Seeds dw free. Sample collection containing 18 distinct 
varieties, $1.50, 32 warieties, $2.58. Also 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, Dian- 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, lapavers, rimulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Viol as, $1.25, Remittance by post- 
office money order. 


Rev. H. A. F. Anderson 
Care of HORTICULTURE 
155 East 42nd Street New York City 


pee, 


am eee: a fica ace 3 





Garden Book 


‘T= greatest single aid to 
success in growing Flowers 
and Vegetables. The list of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs in this 
1927 edition is all-embracing 
and all are high-grade and de- 
pendable. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions and helpful cultural 
articles. 

A copy — fre if you mention 

O2TICULTRUE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Phila., Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Glads You Want 


Any 6 Varieties, $1; Any 16, $2 
Choice Limited to One of a Kind 


Richard Diener, Mrs. F. C. Peters, J. A. 
Carbone, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Scarlet Won- 
der, Gold, Golden Measure, Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, Purple Glory, White Glory, Orange 
Glory, Bengal Tiger, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
E. J. Shaylor, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Sidney 
Plummer, Anna Eberius, Jack London, 
Rose Ash, Diener’s American Beauty, 
Scarlet Princeps, Jenny Lind, Evelyn 
Kirtland, Le Marechal Foch, Ming Toy, 
Marshal Foch, Pink Wonder, Myra. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
S. 821 Seventh Ave., Lewiston, Idaho 








NEW GLADIOLUS 


ANZAC, large imported salmon, red 


NE 8 cccdstwncs nema cen ee $.50 
FAY LANPHIER, coral lustre ...... -25 
LOELLA, smoky old rose .......... 85 
ORANGE PRINCE, very popular ... .15 


The set of four, $1 
Send for my 36-page retail GLADIOLUS 
CATALOG. 40 illustrations. IT’S FREE! 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








Grow 
Kirchhoff’s Latest Creations 
Ass for my Catalog and Prize Offer 

Don’t miss your chance 


W. E. KIRCHHOFF, SR. 
Monterey California 








POMPON DAHLIAS 


Are Reliable Bloomers 
An unusually large list of tested 
varieties awaits your request, also 
listing other types and Gladiolus. 
WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens Dept. A 
112 First Street Lowell, Mass. 








DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 


Our new price list is ready for you. 

Study the prices; and remember they 

cover choice, True-to-name bulbs. 
Over 150 sterling varieties 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Mixture, 25 named varieties, not 
_ rere $3.00 per 100 

Choice Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
not labelled ......... $5.00 per 100 

Extra Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
OE eee. $15.00 per 100 
Easily worth twice the mixture price 
Send for Price List 
A. ARE 


ART NIUS 
59 Bliss Road Longmeadow, Mass. 














STRONG FIELD GROWN 


GLADIOLUS, Seed from choice varieties. 


POO, ie ciseéeuksceseuaecorene $5.00 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, 2 yr. 
ee rR aieaeie ne $2.50 
oe agen belladonna, sky blue, 1 yr. 
P! Se ONS .6.5:0.4 ve sesannaie $1.5 

elphinium, Burbanks hybrids, 1 yr. 
ee: IO ML 955.6 0dccen > cane $2.00 
Coreopsis, lanceolata grdfl., 1 yr. plants, 
GD odes 464% oes b orare obs Se $2.00 


| gn giant shirley, 1 yr. plants, os 


eee eee ee eeeeeeseeeeseeesees 


Gaillardia, mixed: 1 azo ale ‘per gis 
$1.00 

sepeeme, Grdfi., fil. pl., 2 yr. plants, pas 

6606460006066 beba eee R $2.0 

A choice transplants, May ist te 

15th delivery. Prepaid by Express or 

Parcel Post. Per 100 .......ccece $5.00 

. L. MILARCH 
Box A 


Copemish, Mich. 





CYANIDE FUMIGATION IN 


GREENHOUSES 


Fumigation with hydrocyaniec acid gas or nicotine is the 
most effective way to control the majority of the common 
insect pests of greenhouse plants. Hydrocyanic acid gas is 
the more satisfactory of these materials and when generated 
from calcium cyanide atime it is comparatively inex- 


pensive. 


Calcium cyanide should be sprinkled along the walks of the 
house at the rate of one-eighth ounce to each 1,000 cubic feet 
of space. It must be remembered, however, that this dosage is 
determined for comparatively tight houses and that the in- 
creased dosage due to leakage in individual houses must be 
determined by experience. The dosage may be increased by 
one-eighth ounce quantities until the effective amount is deter- 
mined, but it is not advisable to use more than one ounce per 
1,000 eubie feet. If this amount is ineffective, repair the leaks. 

Most greenhouse vegetables show a wide margin of safety in 
resisting cyanide fumigation. Lettuce is an exception but this 
crop can be fumigated very effectively under favorable condi- 
tions. Of the floral stock, Sweet Peas, Marguerite, Snapdragon, 
Aspasague plumosus and sprengeri, Wandering Jew, and Pilea 
(Artillery Plant) are most easily injured. They should be 
removed during fumigation. 

All species of plant lice, greenhouse white fly adults, green- 
house leaf tyer moths, mealy bugs, and many greenhouse scale 
insects are controlled by dosages of one-eighth to one-half 
ounce per 1,000 cubic feet. Greenhouse thrips are partially 


controlled but the red spider is only slightly affected. 


Before fumigating determine the cubical contents of the 
greenhouse accurately. This is done by multiplying the length 
by the width, by the average height which is found by adding 
the height at the eaves and at the ridge and dividing by two. 
If the height of the house is uneven at any place, consider 
each side as an individual house and ecaleulate as above, then 


add them. 


When the cubical contents are determined, weigh the cya- 
nide carefully and accurately. The material should be evenly 
distributed over the length of the house. In houses 40 feet or 
less in width, only the center walk need be treated. In wider 
houses, two or more walks must be used. Do not allow the 
cyanide to touch any of the plants. 

Daylight exposure to hydrocyanic acid gas by plants greatly 
increases the danger of injury to them and the fumigation 
should always be made at night. Apply the material just after 
sundown and keep the house tightly closed until the following 








If You Want 


ire Tine DAHLIAS 


Send for Our Catalogue 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 


Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 

















Stevensville, Michigan 


GLADIOLI BULBS ] 50 
POSTPAID * 
Large blooming size, 10 different varieties, 
each variety selected and separately la- 


beled. Write for our catalogue describing 
100 varieties, also other collections. 


TERRACE GLADIOLI GARDENS 





KEMP’S Wonder 
GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 


Breeder and Grower 


1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. 
is free to all applicants. 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Box 18-B 


It 


Little Silver, N. J. 














GLAD BULBS 


20 named varieties for 


100 bulbs, 40 named varieties, for ............. $5.00 
Fine Planting Stock 
HENRY E. PATTERSON 


889 N. UNION STREET 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 











Field Grown 
DAHLIAS 


grown especially for the trade in heavy 
soil and no heavy feeding and full of 
vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
root cuttings but good strong plants 
well rooted and ready to grow for you 


from 8 to 4 in pots. 
Tubers Plants 
Amum Bae ...ccscccces $1.00 $ .50 


Bashful Giant ........ 1.00 ‘50 
Boston White ........ 1.50 1.00 
Berths Jost ..ccccccee 2.00 1.00 
5 SO Errer res 2.50 1.25 
ee BS oscccesesss eau 1.00 
Catherine Wilcox ..... .50 
CEE ac ccceeisees 2.00 i. 00 
Bl Dorado ....-ce.ces 8.00 1.50 
MNGED sv iccvecvccecse 1.00 be 
B.D. MOGteee oc cccds 1.50 
Emma De Groot ...... 2 weer 
Islam Patrol ......... 2.50 1.50 
Judge Parker ........ -75 -50 
Judge Marean ........ -75 -50 
Jersey Beauty ........ 1.00 -75 
Jersey Beacon ........ 3.50 1.50 
Jersey Ideal .......... sewn 3.00 
Jersey Jewel ......... 2.50 1.75 
Jersey Radiant ....... Pes 1.75 
CORRE TREO cccccccics . a= eS 
Jersey Pride ........- eo ae ee 
King Solomon ........ Sead 2.00 
EU EO sc wecccesses in 08 8.00 
Margaret Mason ...... 8.25 1.75 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... 2.00 
Robert Treat ......... 2.00 -75 
BE BE ov co cceess 8.00 8.75 
ES 8.50 1.25 
Robert OT ee 5.00 2.50 
TORONMERR. oo ciccccecve 8.25 1.25 


World’s Best White ... 2.00 1.25 
To introduce our Dahlia plants, collec- 
tion of 12 different, $5.00. Collection 
of 12 Tubers, $5. 06. Collection of 12 
Different Pompons, $2.50. Oollection 
of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We 
have hundreds of other varieties. Send 
for our aan 
OBERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 

443 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 








Choice Gladiolus Bulbs 


in all sizes, fifty-five varieties, 
prices very low, are offered by 


THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough Mass. 








The Famous Fischer 


Gladioli 


Fischer Varieties are prize winners. 
Mixture, $3 per 100. Price lists on 
request, retail or wholesale. 


EUGENE N. FISCHER 
Originator and Grower 
R.F.D. Box 163 Sharon, Mass. 








Join the A. G. S. 


or American Gladiolus Society. $2 
a year for which you get a monthly 
magazine devoted solely to the 
Gladiolus, any number of which is 
worth the $2. New members get 4 
bulb of Rose Mist, value $1, a won- 
derful new variety. Applications 
must be in by March 30. Send to- 
day. Also get my new catalog. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Burlington, Vermont 

















New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick 0. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry O. Goehl, 
and many others. 

WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 

Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 

**Pavorite’’ Glads 
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The Philadelphia The Annual Fourteenth International 
. e 
Spring Flower Show | Spring Flower Show Flower Show 
will be held in the Exhibition Hall of the va. oe ne 
Commercial Museum, 34th Street below The Horticultu ral 
S Street, Philadelphia, Penn. . 
en a Massachusetts Society of New York 
March 22-26, 1927 ; 
om, Be Horticultural Society and 
The Exhibition will open at noon on The New York Florists’ Club 
March 22nd, closing at 10 p.m.; other days will be held at is to be held at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, 
open from < a.m. to 10 p.m. Many new Horticultural Hall March 21-26. 1927 
features will be seen in this Exhibition Sonor arc "GAD, 
which promises to be the best ever held in eee for which members of the Horticultural 
Philadelphia Society of New York receive a SEASON 
March 30 to April 3 TICKET. Join now and avoid all the de- 
Members of The Pennsylvania Horticul- lay and discomfort attendant on box office 
é : : purchases. 
tural Society will be admitted free on It is planned to make this the greatest ex- ‘ : 
presentation of their 1927 membership ae i The Horticultural Society 
d hibition of Flowers and Flowering Plants of New York 
card. 
in New England. 
Schedules will be mailed on application ee ee ee Office and Library 
to David Rust, Secretary, 1600 Walnut 598 MADISON AVENUE 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. “Flowers Set to Music” NEW YORK, N. Y. 
morning. If the operation is done on a still night, less gas will 
escape and the treatment will be more effective. ro ot gp Ph yg es- 
Calcium cyanide requires moisture in order to liberate the ee. ne re ee tie. 
fumes but this need is often greatly exaggerated. Ordinary 
greenhouse conditions furnish ample moisture for this pur- | 
pose and it is advisable not to water less than 24 hours before 
fumigating. Cyanide injury follows the collection of water on FOR YOUR TREES 
the leaves principally by condensation resulting from a fall- i> 
ing temperature. The best results are obtained at an even or | vit SUNOCO 
rising temperature of 55°F. to 70°F. | Wrelhe ‘SPRAY OIL 
Do not fumigate with cyanide, plants which have been | enet Git. COL. Patil 
sprayed or dusted with Bordeaux mixture or other copper || 43.15 » Philadelphia, Pa. 
fungicides for injury will follow. 
Un nd £ Hydrocyanie acid gas is exceedingly dangerous to human | 
nsurpasse or beings and domestic animals. The operator must not expose | 
Greenhouse Glazing himself to the fumes unnecessarily, and warning notices | KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 
For pamphlets worth having should be displayed during fumigation. | A Practical, Proven 
ae 4 Market Garden Field Station, —W. D. Whitcomb. | Power Cultivator Bey 
Beacon New York Waltham, Mass. Florists, tome 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
enero HINTS FOR THE GARDENER thy rr 
Williams Del-Bli You can have more beautiful flowers, greener lawns and finer vege- | 1°84 *5t4 Ave. 8. B., Minneapolis, Minn. 
For Delphinium Blight tables by using HYPER-HUMUS. 
Half Gallons ....... $2.75 Our booklet, “Soil Improvement” tells you how. Free upon request. 
eo eee eee 4.00 a. eee ayo fy ee eer $20.00 
H. C. WILLIAMS & SONS © Bee GH ss ccdccccsncdsis 5.00 Carload prices on request 
Millersville, Md. All prices f.0.b. shipping station 














ee 





Hyper-Humus Company 
iNewtun, inew Jersey 
Vept. i¢ 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


3 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four 
ttyles, to take three, four or five rows of 
tlss, cither grooved or made for glass to 
putty in. Redwood, $1.40 each; white 
pine, $1.75 each; lots of 25 or more 
deduc: 10¢ each. 

SS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 
tt $2.50 per box of 50 ) equare feet. 10 or 
More boxes, $2.45 each 


Co. w. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 


_ 





ments instantly inter- 


changeable. New Improved 
Tools. Arched Axle, Tool 
Centrel, Power Turn, Snappy a! 
Powerful Motor—many other { 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


proves ANY 
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Shrubs 


A “Little Tree” collection of specimen plants 
selected for colorful blossoms and all-season 


bloom—vigorous and well-rooted. 

Coral Dogwood 4 to 5 feet 
Pride of Rochester Deutzia 5 feet 
Big Scentless Mock Orange feet 
Forsythia feet 
Fuzzy Deutzia feet 
Tartarian Honeysuckle feet 
Arrowwood feet 
Golden Twig Dogwood feet 
Lilac 


feet 
Van Houtte Spirea feet 
} he ecg feet 
Anthony Waterer Spirea 18 to 34 inches 
Japanese Quince 18 to inches 
Peege Hydrangea 18 to 


ssssssssss 
CUOWKORARA 


toro eo PRON WMC tom 
RNase 


4 inches 
Butterfly Bush 2 years 


Ata Special Offer Price of $8-55 


Price includes careful packing and deliv- 
ery to transportation company. Please 
send remittance with order. 

Write Dept. F373 for LITTLE 
TREE FARMS’ New Spring 
It is FREE. 





Courtesy DeLaMare 


Do you want a new and beautiful Lily in your 
Garden this summer? 


The Regal is one of the Most Beautiful and Hardiest 
in cultivation. 


Planted as soon as the frost is out of the ground, it 
will bloom for you this July. 

It will be a wonderful addition to your border or will do equally 
well in the open. It loves loam and sunshine. 


It grows to a height of four to five feet. The sturdy stems are 
topped with an exquisite cluster of flowers. The center is flushed 
with soft yellow shading to a pearly white at the outer edges. The 
outside ribs are brown with white between. 


See it in your garden and know its beauty. 


3 bulbs 12 bulbs 100 bulbs 
pe ee eee TT eee $2.00 $6.00 $50.00 
pe a ee 1.40 5.00 35.00 
I Pre Py eee -80 3.50 20.00 


(Seed $1.50 per 1,000—$5.00 per oz.) 


1927 Bulb Catalogue on request. 


GEORGE LAWLER 


TACOMA, WASH. 


GARDENVILLE 

















Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 









































ROSES 


Spring planting of Roses is highly successful if it is done 
early. Roses ordered and planted now will be in full bloom 
in June and July. Give them an early start though, the 
earlier the better. 


ROSES, by BOBBINK & ATKINS, mailed last spring, and its 
Supplement, just published, are replete with varieties up-to-date. 
Nearly a thousand accepted varieties and novelties of distinct merit 
are correctly described, with comments on their merits and de- 
merits. A copy will be mailed on request to those who intend to 
plant Roses. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—Lilacs; Azalea mollis and Pontica; Hardy 

Evergreen Azaleas; Chinese Magnolias; Cotoneasters; Japanese 

Maples and Weeping Cherries; Blue Spruce, (grafted) Koster and 

Moerheimi varieties; Purple Beech, Red Dogwood, Rhododendrons. 
If interested, please write. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES 


is an illustrated catalog of Old- and Vines features coniferous and 
fashioned Flowers in new and old i broad-leaved Evergreens, deciduous 


varieties — Delphiniums, Hardy trees for lawn or street, flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Peonies, Iris, shrubs, hedge plants, vines and 
Rock Garden plants in variety. other nursery products. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important 


to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 



































